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U.  E.  LOYALIST  WOMEN. 


The  Trials  and  Hardships  of 
the  Early  Days 


Graphically    Depicted    by    Mrs.    Morden     in    Her 

Lecture    Under   the    Auspices    of   the 

Daughters    of    the    Empire. 


On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mrs.  Mor- 
den lectured  on  "U.  E.  Loyalist  Wo- 
men," under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
most  interesting  throughout,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Recorder,  Mrs. 
Morden  has  kindly  given  permission 
to  publish  it  in  full,  as  follows  : — 

You  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  as 
you  r'ightly  named  yourselves,  hav- 
ing asked  me,  as  one  of  your  mem- 
bers, to  give  you  a  paper  on  the 
lives  and  doings  of  the  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ists, the  first  settlers  of  this  province 
of  ours,  I  wish  to  speak  on  this  oc- 
casion more  particularly  about  the 
U.  E.  Loyalist  women,  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  who 
took  so  noble  a  stand  in  that  great 
struggle  between  the  United  States 
and  our  motherland,  Great  Britain. 
The  men's  part  in  this  stand  I  hope 
you  will  some  day  hear  from  a  wiser 
and  more  able  tongue  than  mine.  I 
shall  therefore  dwell  more  on  the 
social  and  domestic— the  trials  and 
sufferings  our  U.  E.  Loyalists  un- 
derwent, and  also  tell  of  the  indom- 
initable  pluck  and  energy  shown  by 
these  noble  wives,  mothers  and 
daughters  during  this  memorable  per- 
iod in  the  history  of  this  continent, 
and  will  begin  first  by  quoting  some 
passages  from  a  rare  book  kindly 
loaned  me  by  my  friend,  Mrs.  Sny- 
der, and  written  by  a  Mr.  James 
Croil,  of  Morrisburg,  on  this  subject, 
lie  is  himself  a  descendant  of  a  U.E. 
Loyalist  family.  He  calls  it  "Dun- 
das,  or  a  Sketch  of  Canadian  His- 
tory,"     and     dedicates  it  as  a  testi- 


mony of  respect  to  the  memories  of 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  themsel- 
ves, and  with  best  wishes  lor  the 
prosperity  of  their  descendants.  He 
says  :  "After  the  proclamation  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  1785,  those  brave 
and  loyal  subjects  who,  during  the 
fierce  revolutionary  struggle,  had  re- 
mained faithful  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  being  no  longer 
required  to  fight  their  country's  bat- 
tles, were  now  destined  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  to  add  to  their  country's 
greatness.  It  was  announced  that 
liberal  grants  of  land  in  Canada 
would  be  given  to  these  disbanded 
soldiers  of  the  loyal  American  regi- 
ments." "You  must  remember,"  Mr. 
Croil  says,  "that  these  troops  were 
not  regular  soldiers;  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions they  were  volunteers  who 
had  espoused  the  royal  cause  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 
Most  of  them,  as  I  read  in  more 
than  one  account  of  them,  were  pro- 
fessional men,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  men  of  means,  and  whose  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters  were  as  edu- 
cated and  refined  and  as  little  used 
to  hardships  or  hard  manual  work  as 
we  Daughters  of  the  Empire  assem- 
bled here  to-day.  They  possessed 
handsome  and  comfortable  houses, 
farms  and  homesteads  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  lovely  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  river  and  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Ph'iladelphia 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  These. 
they  left  to  follow  the  future  for- 
tunes of  their  husbands,  brothers  and  ) 


fathers  to  this  vast  wilderness  of  Up- 
per Canada.  Scarcely,  we  are  told, 
had  this  noble  band  of  women  and 
their  children  got  out  of  sight  of 
their  old  homes  before  they  saw  the 
United  States  rabble  of  soldiery  take 
possession  of  them,  their  government 
having  confiscated  and  divided  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists'  property  among 
those  men  who  drove  them  out,  some- 
times at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

Later,  our  author  tells  us,  in  the 
autumn  of  1785,  the  U.E.L.  soldiers 
were  joined  by  their  families  on  the 
frontier  of  Upper  Canad-a  at  the  fol- 
lowing places,  as  appointed  by  the 
home  government  :  At  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, Oswego,  Niagara  and  at  Isle 
aux  Noix,  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
women  and  children,  who  had  come 
from  the  inland  towns  of  the  New 
England  and  southern  colonies,  had 
wandered  the  weary  way  partly  on 
foot  through  swamps  and  forests  be- 
set with  difficulties,  dangers  and  per- 
secutions innumerable.  Imagination 
fails  us  when  we  attempt  to  form,  so 
says  our  author,  any  idea  of  the  emo- 
tions that  filled  their  hearts,  as  fami- 
lies that  had  formerly  lived  happily 
together  surrounded  by  peace  and 
plenty,  but  had  been  separated  by 
the  rude  hand  of  war,  met  once  more 
in  circumstances  of  abject  poverty 
and  a  certainty,  s'hould  they  be  spar- 
ed, of  undergoing  a  lifetime  of  priva- 
tions such  as  are  inseparable  from 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  This 
is  the  s'imple  but  graphic  account 
given  by  Mr.  Croil  of  the  exodus  of 
our  U.E.L.  women  to  this  Canada  of 
ours. 

Now  for  another  historical  descrip- 
tion of  these  people  taken  from  a 
history  of  Canada  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.  I  might  say  here  that  all 
the  books  I  am  quoting  from  are  to 
be  found  in  that  excellent  institution, 
the  Brockville  public  library.  If  this 
paper  of  mine  would  wake  up  in  some 
of  your  minds  an  interest  and 
<get  you  searching  out  the  treasures 
of  literature  on  its  shelves,  I  should 
feel  quite  repaid  for  having  written 
this.  Besides  those  who  came  of 
these  U.E.L.  women  and  children  to 
join  their  husbands  at  the  places  I 
have  mentioned,  there  were  many 
others  who  fled  from  the  most  awful 
persecutions  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
towns,  especially  Boston,  in  English 
vessels  and  took  refuge  first  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  hear- 
ing of  the  grants  of  land  King  George 
III.  and  the  home  governments  were 
giving  in  Upper  Canada  to  the  U.  E. 
L.  sufferers,  they  also  came  here.  I 
w'ill  read  you   a  short   account  given 


of  their  toils  and  troubles  in  getting 
here  taken  from  Dr.  Ryerson's  history 
of  the  U.  E.  L.,  written  at  his  re- 
quest of  my  late  grandfather,  Sheriff 
Sherwood,  who  settled  with  his  par- 
ents and  resided  in  this  district  of 
ours  : 

"The  Loyalists  fled  to  Canada  and 
settled  chiefly  in  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, between  Montreal  and  King- 
ston, on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Prince 
Edward,  the  frontier  of  Niagara  and 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  In 
regard  to  the  Loyalists  who  fled  into 
Lower  Canada  and  who  made  their 
way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  King- 
ston, settling  all  along  the  river 
bank  at  various  points  between,  this 
is  a  description  of  how  they  did  it. 
The  batteaux,  says  the  late  Sheriff 
Sherwood,  of  Brockville,  by  which 
the  refugees  emigrated,  were  princi- 
pally built  at  Lachine,  nine  miles 
from  Montreal.  They  were  calculat- 
ed to  carry  four  or  five  fam'ilies  with 
almost  two  tons  weight.  Twelve 
boats  constituted  a  brigade  and  each 
brigade  had  a  conductor  with  five 
men  in  each,  one  of  whom  steered. 
The  duty  of  the  conductor  was  to 
give  directions  for  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  the  boats,  to  keep  tnem  to- 
gether, and  when  they  came  to  a 
rapid  they  left  a  portion  of  the  boats 
in  charge  of  one  man.  The  boats  as- 
cending were  doubly  manned  and 
drawn  by  a  rope  fastened  at  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  having  four  men  in  the 
boat  with  setting  poles.  Thus  they 
walked  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
sometimes  in  the  water  or  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  as  circumstances 
occurred.  Having  reached  the  head  of 
the  rapids  the  boats  were  left  with  a 
man  and  the  other  men  went  back  for 
the  other  boats,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued until  the  rapids  were  mounted. 
Lachine  was  the  starting  place,  a 
place  of  some  twenty  dwellings." 

This  is  another  account  of  the  toil- 
some mode  of  travelling  in  our  river 
our  U.  E.  Loyalists  had  for  many  a 
year.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  John  Ferguson,  in  1788, 
from  Freder'icksburg,  Bay  Quinte,  to 
a  friend  in  Lachine.  He  wrote,  after 
a  most  tedious  and  fatiguing  four- 
ney,  "I  arrived  here,  nineteen  days 
on  the  way,  sometimes  for  whole 
days  up  to  the  waist  in  water  or 
mire.  But  the  average  time  required 
to  ascend  the  rapids  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  days  and  three  or  four  to  de- 
scend." Contrast  that  with  the  ac- 
count given  in  our  papers  the  other 
day  of  the  G.T.ll.  express  making  the 
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tinte  between  here  and  Montreal  in 
about   two  hours. 

Now,  let  us  see  again  Roberts'  ac- 
count, more  particularly  oi"  the  spec- 
ial sufferings  of  our  U.E.L.  women. 
I  will  first  give  you  what  he  says  of 
the  character  of  these  Loyalists.  He 
writes  :  "The  destiny  that  governs 
nations  was  working  to  great  ends. 
It  was  directing  that  of  stern  and 
well  tried  stuff  should  be  built  a  na- 
tion to  inherit  the  northern  half  of 
the  continent.  Their  immigration 
then  will  some  day  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  not  less  significant  and  far- 
reach'ing  in  its  results  than  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  It  is  but 
truth  to  say  the  U.E.L.  were  the 
makers  of  Canada,  and  the  reason  he 
gives  for  this  is  :  There  came,  he 
says,  to  the  making  of  the  English 
speaking  provinces  of  ours  about 
thirty  thousand  people,  the  choicest 
stock  of  what  we  now  call  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  boast.  They  were  an 
army  of  leaders,  for  it  was  the  lofti- 
est heads  which  first  attracted  the 
hatred  of  the  revolutionists,  the 
most  influential  judges,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  the  most  capable 
and  most  prominent  physicians,  the 
most  highly  educated  clergy,  the 
members  of  the  councils  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies,  the  crown  officials,  peo- 
ple of  culture  and  social  distinction. 
These  were  the  Loyalists,  and  it  was 
the  educated,  gently  nourished  and  re- 
fined women,  wives,  mothers  and 
daughters  of  such  men  who  followed 
them  to  the  howling  wilderness  this 
country  then  was.  Siberia  would 
not  seem  or  perhaps  be  as  bad  to  us 
if  we  were  exiled  there  these  days. 
Let  us  put  it  in  another  way  to  our- 
selves. How  would  we  feel  if  we  had 
to  leave  our  comfortable  homes  say 
in  this  town  and  wander  away  with 
our  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers 
to  form  new  homes  say  on  the  deso- 
late shores  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  go  on 
foot  there  or  in  Indian  canoes,  and 
only  take  such  things  with  us  as  we 
could  carry.  No  grandfather's  clocks 
or  three-cornered  chairs  did  our  U.E. 
L.       bring       with       them.  Prob- 

ably some  of  our  Yankee  cou- 
sins now  have  such  art'icles 
in  their  possession.  Taking  Roberts 
still  for  my  authority,  I  will  give 
you  what  he  styles  the  condition 
among  those  Loyalists  in  these  new 
homes  they  made  for  themselves  in 
this  land  of  ours,  from  1783  to  1790. 
He  writes  :  "The  British  Government 
kept  commissioners  at  work  settling 
them  on  the  grants  of  land  given  to 
the  U.  E.  L.'s  as  some  reward  for 
their   loyalty.      Besides   the  land,      it 


cost  the  Mother  Country  some  $15,- 
000,000  for  their  support.  They  also 
received  farm  implements  and  a  sup- 
ply of  food  for  a  couple  of  years,  un- 
til they  could  cut  down  the  trees, 
plow  the  land  and  raise  grain  for 
themselves.  Then  we  are  told  that 
in  1789  there  was  a  roll  of  honor 
compiled,  consisting  of  the  names  of 
all  the  Loyalists  who  had  lied  from 
the  United  States  during  the  previous 
six  years,  and  known  as  the  "United 
Empire  List."  Every  boy  or  girl 
whose  parents'  names  were  on  this 
list  were,  when  grown  up,  entitled  to 
grants  of  land,  much  the  same  gov- 
ernment policy  pursued  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  in  our  days,  for 
their  settlement.  Every  family  had 
also  a  cow  and  a  plow  given  them. 
Some  settlements  had  portable  mills 
given  them  for  grinding  grain,  also; 
but  such  was  not  the  case  among  our 
settlements  around  here.  Now  listen 
to  some  of  the  housekeeping  difficul- 
ties these  good  Loyalist  women  had 
to  endure.  Before  they  could  make  a 
lotaf  of  bread,  they  had  first  to  crush 
the  wheat  with  an  axe  or  between 
stones.  This  clumsy  process  was 
soon  superseded  by  the  homeing 
block.  I  suppose  you  wonder  what 
that  was.  It  was  a  hard  wood  stump 
with  a  large  hollow  burned  in  the  top 
of  it  large  enough  to  hold  a  bushel 
or  two  of  grain.  In  this  hollow  the 
grain  was  ground  by  a  stone  with  a 
heavily  weighted  sweep  or  long  pole 
attached  to  it.  Now  listen  to  the 
homes  these  noble  and  refined  Loyal- 
its  women  lived  in  many  years  after 
they  first  came  to  this  land.  They, 
as  our  writer  says,  who,  in  the  past 
were  accustomed  to  snug1  cottages, 
roomy  farm  houses,  or  in  many  cases 
stately  old  colonial  mansions,  where- 
in reigned  a  hospitality  all  but  prin- 
cely, for  many  years  their  Canadian 
homes  were  log  dwellings,  often  with 
but  one  room  and  one  window.  The 
roof  would  be  mere  sheets  of  bark 
stretched  on  poles,  its  chinks  stuffed 
with  moss  and  clay  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  To  them  were  attached  a 
chimney  of  rough  stones  or  ill-shaped 
bricks,  and  occupying,  generally,  one 
side  of  the  house.  I  myself  remember 
some  such  fireplace  in  my  early 
youth  in  the  outer  kitchen  of  my 
Grandfather  Sherwood's  home,  which, 
as  you  know,  still  stands  up  the 
Kingston  road  on  his  old  farm..  We 
are  told  by  all  our  authorities  that 
the  year  1788  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate, and  one  of  the  most  bitter 
privations     in     the  history     of      our 
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rtobie  patriots  and  loyalists.  The 
.British  G-overnment  having  stopped 
giving  them  rations,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  depend  on  such  rood  as  they 
had  raised  themselves.  This,  many 
oi"  them  had  neglected  to  do  alto- 
gether, and  many  had  only  laid  up 
a  little.  The  memory  of  the  year 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  "Hungry  Year."  Butternuts, 
beachnuts,  with  weeds,  such  as 
lamb's  quarters,  pigweed  and  wild 
Indian  cabbage  were  used  by  them 
for  food.  One  writer  tells  the  story, 
to  show  their  destitution,  that  in 
one  settlement  a  beef  bone  was  pass- 
ed from  house  to  house  so  that  each 
householder  might  boil  it  a  little 
while  and  get  a  flavor  from  it  in  a 
pot  of  unsalted  bran  soup.  When  I 
read  that  story,  I  was  ashamed  to 
find  fault  with  my  food  for  a  month 
at  least.  But  this  year  marked  the 
climax  of  their  troubles.  Thence- 
forth, we  are  told,  the  Loyalists  of 
Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario,  as  we 
now  call  it,  made  swift  progress  un- 
til they  made  it  what  it  now  is  in 
wealth  and  prosperity — the  first  pro- 
vince in  our  vast  Dominion.  From 
these  two  accounts  you  can  glean 
some  idea  of  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  our  noble  U.  E.  Loyalist  women. 
Now,  one  more  glimpse  at  some 
other  trials  and  sufferings  they  un- 
derwent, and  if  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  here  present  it  does  not  ex- 
cite the  deepest  pity  and  sympathy, 
well  they  are  more  hard-hearted  than 
I  take  them  to  be,  and  it  wTas  this: 
What  shall  we  wear,  and  wherewith- 
al shall  our  families  and  selves  be 
clothed,  the  universal  cry  of  woman- 
hood, the  world  over.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  these  U.  E.  Loyalist  fam- 
ilies left  their  homes  in  the  United 
States,  some  thirty  thousand  ol 
them,  some  crowded  together  almost 
to  suffocation  in  the  small  English 
vessels  to  take  refuge  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia;  others,  as 
you  know,  coming  to  this  province 
on  foot,  or  with  batteaux,  portaging 
across  rapids,  rivers  land  swamp- 
lands. Necessarily,  the  amount  of 
luggage  under  these  circumstances, 
must  have  been  very  scant  indeed. 
As  there  tare  a  fewT  of  the  nobler  sex 
present,  I  think  I  will  here  give  them 
an  extract  taken  from  Robertson's 
h  story,  of  the  style  of  dress  of  these 
U.  E.  Loyalists  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  as  long  as  they  could  wear 
them  afterwards.  One  costume  is 
described  as  consisting  of  a  wide, 
flapping   frock   coat   of   blue   damask, 


lined  with  velvet,  white  satin  waist- 
coat, black  satin  tight  knee  breeches, 
white  silk  stockings  and  red  moroc- 
co slippers  with  huge  silver  buckles 
covering  the  whole,  instep.  Another 
consisted  of  a  pea  green  coat,  v^hite 
silk  vest  and  yellow  nankin  knee 
breeches  with  gaiter  bows  dangling 
to  the  ankles. 

Their  rough  Canadian  life  soon 
wore  out  these  fine  silk,  satin  and 
velvet  clothes,  and  ere  long  they  were 
obliged,  both  sexes,  to  make  them- 
selves garments  out  of  dressed  deer 
skins,  such  as  the  Indian  settlers 
wore.  Now  listen,  all  ye  young  la- 
dies whom  I  see  before  me,  to  the 
sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  a  Cana- 
dian belle  of  ye  olden  times.  Our 
author  tells  us  this  sad  tale.  In  the 
records  of  these  times,  he  says,  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  of  soap,  our  U. 
E.  Loyalist  women  had  often  to  use 
a  strong  lye  to  wash  their  scant  linen 
in.  Among  them  was  a  young  girl, 
beautiful  and  charming  (all  our  Can- 
adian girls  from  all  time  have  been 
that).  Finding  her  deer  skin  dress 
had  become  much  soiled,  she  under- 
took to  wash  it  in  this  same  potash 
lye,  when,  oh,  horrors  to  relate,  she 
saw  the  leather  shrink  away  to  noth- 
ing before  her  startled  eyes,  and  she 
was  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  potato 
cellar  until  her  mother  could  get  her 
a  blanket  to  wrap  herself  in.  Think 
of  that,  oh  you  young  daughters  of 
Ontario;  you  who  live  in  lovely 
homes  on  the  banks  of  our  lovely 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  trail  your 
silks  and  satins  through  the  mud  and 
mire  of  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Think  of  it,  and  be  thankful  that 
your  lives  have  fallen  in  better 
times — the  20th  not  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Shopping  day  and  bar- 
gain day  was  also  an  unknown 
pleasure  to  those  fair  dames  and 
damsels.  But  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  for  their  sakes,  that  after  a 
time  Yankee  pedlars  made  their  ap- 
pearance among  our  U.  E.  L.  settle- 
ments, so  that  their  wants  in  this 
respect  were  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied. If  you  should  care  to  know 
more  concerning  these  gentlemen, 
read  Sam  Slick's  Yankee  Pedlar 
and  Clockmaker,  by  Judge  Hallibur- 
ton, an  old  U.  E.  L.,  who  most  ef- 
fectively traded  in  the  currency  of  the 
blue  noses  of  Nova  Scotia  with  his 
wooden  nutmegs  and  bastwood  hams, 
you  will  enjoy  a  good  laugh  over  it. 
But  listen  to  the  prices  charged  for 
the  goods,  you  who  are  accustomed 
to  Eaton's  bargain  days.     For  a  very 
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pOoriy  printed  piece  01!  dress  gdods, 
these  good  dames  had  to  pay  from 
8s  to  10s  a  yard,  which  was  $2  or 
$2.25  of  our  money,  and  for  coarse 
book  muslin  18s  or  81-50  of  our 
money.  Think  of  that  !  Many  a 
Loyalist  bride,  our  informer  con- 
cludes, by  saying,  had  nothing  but 
deerskint  for  her  wedding  garments. 
13ut  our  poets  tell  us  tne  darkest 
cloud  must  have  its  silver  lining. 
So,  hard  and  toilsome  as  these  good 
women  and  men's  lives  were,  there 
were  gleams  of  sunshine  among  them 
times  when  casting  as  do  their 
many  worries,  they  indulged  m  inno- 
cent and  cheerful  pleasures.  For  the 
men  and  older  women,  so  we  learn, 
were  chopping  frolics  and  building 
bees.  For  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
there  were  husking  bees  and  framing 
and  quilting  bees.  Many  of  you,  no 
doubt,  have  seen  fine  specimens  of 
quilts  in  the  fiair  just  held  in  our 
town,  over  which  work  our  Loyalist 
women  w7ere  wont  to  make  a  time  of 
great  enjoyment  for  both  young  and 
old.  They  served  to  lighten  and  to 
brighten  lives  of  heroic  power  and  en- 
durance, of  which  those  of  to-day 
seem  poor  and  tame  indeed,  not  but 
that  I  think,  should  we  also  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  as  they  en- 
dured, we  wTould  prove  ourselves  not 
unmindful  of  their  grand  example, 
and  be  indeed  worthy  daughters  of 
our  great  Empire.  We  are  also  told 
by  our  historians  of  the  grand  feasts 
held  on  these  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions, and  that  when  once  the  first 
hard  years  were  over,  there  was  much 
free  mirth  and  rough  but  wholesome 
abundance.  Beef,  mutton  and  pork 
were  scarce,  but  there  were  ^quantities 
of  venison  and'game  of  all  sorts;  the 
noble  wild  turkey,  also  wild  geese 
and  ducks,  and  the  river  abounded 
with  fish.  Then  for  a  relish,  there 
were  our  wild  fruits,  strawberries 
and  blueberries.         These         with 

pyramids  of  smoking  corn 

bread      or       Johnny         cake,  with 

various  and  numerous  varieties  of 
that  lordly  dish,  the  "American  Pie," 
should  form  a  feast,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  princes 
might  sup  it,  and  princes  and  many 
a  lord  of  high  degree  did  share  in  the 
hospitality  provided  <by  our  U.  E.  L. 
women.  Down  in  Halifax  I  was  in 
many  an  old  U.  E.  Loyalist  "house- 
hold who  told  of  having  entertained 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  our  good  Queen 
Victoria's  father,  and  up  in  this  town 
as  well  as  in  Perth  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond    and     other     grandees  received 


the  same  hospitality  from  our  fair 
Loyalist  dames.  J  will  finish  my  ac- 
count of  these  ancient  festivities  with 
a  description  given  by  one  of  our 
chroniclers  of  a  dish  used  in  ye  olden 
times.  He  calls  it  pumpkin  cake. 
Perhaps  he  had  fond  memories  of  it 
in  his  boyhood.  It  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  boiled  pumpkin  and  corn 
meal,  sweetened  with  maple  sugar 
spiced  and  baked,  or  it  was  made 
without  sweetening  and  eaten  with 
butter.  The  only  household  utensils 
these  good  ladies  first  had  were  such 
as  could  be  made  out  of  wood,  but 
after  a  while  these  same  Yankee  ped- 
lars replaced  them  with  pewter,  which 
we  are  told  by  much  scouring  wTere 
made  to  s'hin'e  like  silver.  This  I  can 
vouch  for,  for  1  remember  grand- 
mother's dishes  shone  with  as  much 
beauty  in  my  youthful  eyes  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  old  farm  house  as  did 
her  daughter's  solid  silver  ones  in 
her  mansion  in  the  fashionable  east 
end.  Now  for  another  description  of 
U.  E.  Loyalist  dames  and  their  fami- 
lies, taken  from  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot's 
book  entitled  "The  Story  of  Cana- 
da." After  giving  much  the  same 
account  as  other  historians  have 
given  us  of  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  those  noble  bands  of  patriots  and 
heroes,  especially  he  speaks  ©f  the 
awful  hungry  year  they  passed 
through  then,  having  to  resort  for 
food  to  such  roots  as  they  could  find, 
also  buds  from  the  trees,  but  speaks 
more  especially  of  what  a  luxury 
maple  sugar  was  when  once  they  had 
learned  to  make  it.  I  may  say  here 
my  Grandfather  Sherwood  never  took 
anything  but  maple  sugar  in  his 
coffee  all  his  life.  He  considered  it 
far  beyond  any  boughten  sugar,  as 
the  sugar  we  now  use  was  called  in 
those  days.  Such  a  boon  was  our 
maple  sugar  to  these  good  people 
that  Sir  John  says,  well  might  the 
beautiful  symmetrical  leaf  of  this 
noble  tree  be  made  the  Canadian  na- 
tional emblem.  Now,  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  communication  between 
the  various  settlements  formed  by 
these  old  U.E.  Loyalists  along  the 
banks  of  our  river.  When  they  first 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  there  was 
an  unbroken  forest  from  Montreal  to 
Fort  Frontenac,  now  called  King- 
ston. There  a  fort  was  established, 
as  you  may  likely  know,  by  the 
French,  to  help  the  fur  trade  with 
the  western  tribes  of  Indians.  At 
Cornwall,  Williamsburg,  Morrisburg, 
Prescott,  Brockvilie,  Gahanoque  and 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  were  all  small 
settlements  of  these  good  people.  In 
summer  of  course  the  river  was  used 
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as  the  great  highway,  as  it  is  for  our 
western  lands  to  th'is  day.  It  would 
be  an  easy  thing,  for  a  Canadian  to 
rhapsodize  on  the  beauty  and  useful- 
ness that  this  magnificent  c.^ream  of 
water  is  to  our  land,  but  I  need  not 
speak  of  this  for  I  well  know  how 
all  before  me  deep  in 

their  hearts  love  it.  There 
is  none  other  like  it,  and  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  celebrated  rivers  of  our 
globe.  In  the  early  times  I  am 
speaking  of,  we  learn  from  our  au- 
thors that  roads  were  unknown,  and 
that  the  wayfarer  could  only  find  his 
way  through  our  illimitable  forests 
by  the  help  of  blazed  trees.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  young  people, 
he  adds,  managed  to  assemble  to- 
gether and  love  and  courtship  went 
on  even  in  the  wilderness,  though 
marriages  were  rather  difficult,  if  the 
young  couple  wanted  a  clergyman. 
To  obviate  that,  certain  magistrates 
were  appointed  to  tie  the  nuptial 
knot,  so  he  tells  us.  And  then  Sir 
John  Bourinot  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
story  of  these  days  of  trial  has  been 
as  yet  most  inadequately  written." 
Perhaps,  he  suggests,  it  never  will 
be.  for  few  of  the  pioneers  have  left 
records  behind  them.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  say:  "As  we  wander 
among  the  old  burying  grounds  of 
the  founders  of  Western  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  stand  by  the 
grey,  moss-covered  tablets,  with 
names  effaced  by  the  ravages  of  years, 
although  no  noble  monuments  have 
yet  been  raised  to  the  memory  of 
these  founders  of  new  provinces  of 
English  speaking  Canada,  yet  the 
thought  will  come  to  us  as  we  gaze 
on  their  grass-covered  mounds,  what 
stories  could  be  told  by  those  who 
lie  be  neath  these  sods,  of  sorrows 
and  struggles  of  hearts  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  of  expectations  never  realiz- 
ed, of  memories  of  misfortunes  and 
disasters  in  a  land  where  they  bore 
so  much  for  a  stubborn  and  unwise 
King.  Yet  each  would  also  speak  to 
the  hearts  of  their  descendants  not 
only  of  their  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions, but  likewise  of  their  fidelity  to 
principle,  of  forgetfulness  of  self-in- 
terest, of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice, 
the  grandest  story  that  human  an- 
nals can  tell,  a  story  that  should 
ever  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  and 
emulation  of  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  this  present  time  who  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  these  loyal 
pioneers."  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  brin& 
my  paper  to  a  close  while  the  sound 
of  this  splendid  but  perfectly  true  and 
most   deserved   eulogy   of  these  noble 
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people  still  lingers  in  your  ears.  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  in  Sir  John  Bourinot  they  have 
found  a  historian  even  worthy  of 
them  and  their  career  and  grieve  that 
alas  in  the  last  few  daj^s  his  own 
life's  history  has  come  to  an  end  and 
feel  also  with  me  that  in  losing  him 
Canada  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
brilliant  sons,  one  who  brought  her 
much  honor. 

I  believe  I  also  promised  to  say 
something  of  the  triumphs  achieved 
by  these  noble  U.E.L.  women  as  well 
as  by  their  husbands,  fathers  and 
sons.  Of  their  trials  and  sufferings  I 
nave  given  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
most  inadequate  account.  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  in  his  history  fills  pages  with 
them,  but  I  think  I  have  told  you 
enough  to  make  you  in  some  measure 
realize  how  hard  and  severe  they 
were.  Now  for  the  triumphs.  Well,  I 
think  you  see  it  all  around  you. 
What  our  English  speaking  provinces 
are  to-day  is  undoubtedly  largely 
owing  to  the  unselfishness  and  'hero- 
ism of  these  women.  Suppose  they 
had  refused  to  brave  the  horrors  of 
the  wilderness  and  join  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  Suppose  when 
they  got  here  they  had  wept  and 
mourned  at  their  hard  fate,  acted  as 
many  a  silly  fool  of  a  woman  has 
done,  become  a  helpless  drone  and 
drawback  to  the  household  she  pre- 
sided over,  but  on  the  contrary, 
these  women  put  aside  their  fine  lady 
airs,  for  you  read  of  their  being 
great  belles  in  those  days.  One  of 
them  that  Dr.  Ryerson  tells  us  about 
was  much  admired.  That  well  known 
English  general  of  those  days,  George 
Washington,  would  have  liked  to 
marry  her,  but  she  preferred  a  simple 
L/oyalist  gentleman.  All  this  they 
put  aside  and  went  to  work  with  a 
will  till  they  made  their  wilderness 
homes  blossom  like  a  rose.  Love 
cheered  them  on  and  their  husbands 
flourished  and  prospered.  The  log 
cabin  eventually  gave  way  to  spaci- 
ous stone  and  brick  mansions,  of 
which  we  have  many  specimens 
among  us  to-day.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  one 
of  them  to-day  and  must  commend 
our  U.  E.  Loyalist  style  of  house- 
building. Surely,  when  living  in  such 
homes  with  their  fathers,  husbands, 
sons  and  grandsons,  occupying  in 
business  and  profession  throughout 
our  land  the  highest  places  as  law- 
yers, judges,  clergymen,  merchants 
and  physicians,  everywhere  honored 
and  respected  at  home  and  abroad, 
their  daughters  happily  married  not 
only  to  men  of  good  standing  in  their 
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own  Country  but  also  to  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Motherland,  sure- 
ly these  things  were  causes  of  tri- 
umph and  of  feeling  that  under  God's 
good  Providence  they  had  fought  the 
good  fight  of  sorrow  and  suffe»ing,  of 
many  trials  hard  to  the  womanly  na- 
ture, of  the  constant  fear  of  fierce 
wild  animals  and  still  fieroer  wild 
red  men  that  surrounded  them  on 
every  side,  terrors  that  haunt  them 
day  and  night,  of  their  little  and  dear 
ones  dying  without  medical  help  and 
ten  thousand  tribulations  incident  to 
their  wild  life.  But  the  battle  was 
over;  they  could  now  sing  a  hymn  of 
triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  their 
great  victory  in  convert- 

ing the        wilderness        into         a 

a  land  flowing  indeed  with  milk  and 
honey,  bearing  the  finest  grains  and 
fruits  of  this  earth,  such  as  are  now 
to  be  found  in  our  great  English- 
speaking  provinces.  When  we  con- 
sider the  large  part  these  U.  E.  loy- 
alist women  and  their  descendants 
b®re  in  it,  might  it  not  be  deemed  a 
triumph.  If  I  have  by  this  very  m- 
perfect  accouot  roused  in  your  hearts 
any  interest  for  these  noble  women, 
many  of  whom  indeed  were  your  own 
great  grandmothers  and  grandmoth- 
ers, and  also  a  desire  to  know  about 
them  and  their  times,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  not  their  des- 
cendants but  as  good  Daughters  of 
our  Empire  would  still  care  to  hear 
the  history  of  what  we  might  call 
grandmothers  and  mothers  of  our 
portion  of  our  Empire,  this  province 
of  Ontario.  I  will  try  to  get  some 
more  particular  account  of  those  U. 
E.  Loyalists  who  settled  in  our  own 
district,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  give 
you  at  some  future  time  some  few 
memories  and  stories  concerning 
them,  their  lives  and  things  genera, - 
ly  that  might  be  of  interest.  There 
Is  assuredly  some  among  us  better 
able  to  do  it  than  I  am,  to  search 
around,  and  see  what  hidden  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  you  may  unearth, 
as  no  better  work  could  you  do  in 
this  respect  for  the  good  of  your 
country. 
Oh  you  Daughters  of     our  Empire, 


you  have  spoken  also  of  a  desire  to 
study  some  history  of  our  land. 
You  could  not  get  a  better  one  than 
the  History  of  Canada,  written  by 
our  most  worthy  townsman,  Mr. 
John  McMullen.  I  have  read  it 
twice,  and  also  made  sketches  from 
it  for  papers  I  have  and  am  writing, 
on  our  U.  E.  Loyalists.  I  trust  that 
the  Oen.  Brock  Lodge  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  our  Empire  wil,  ever  flourish 
and  increase.  We  should  be  a  great 
power  for  jfood  in  our  land.  See 
that  we  are,  And  now  one  word  in 
ending.  In  the  histories  1  have  read 
of  our  U.  E.  Loyalists,  what  struck 
me  as  the  reason  of  their  great 
success  in  building  up  this  province 
of  ours,  was  that  from  the  very  first, 
one  and  all  helped  each  other  in  ev- 
ery way.  It  was  their  wonderful  co- 
operation with  each  other.  United 
they  stood.  They  made  a  joy  and 
pleasure  of  their  labors.  Together, 
the  men  of  each  settlement  joined  and 
built  each  other  log  houses.  In  their 
bees  they  each  in  turn  worked  for  the 
other  clearing  land  for  cultivation. 
Together  they  raised  their  barns. 
Co-operation,  not  combination,  was 
their  method,  and  the  women  of  the 
households  were  the  same.  Together 
they  cooked  and  baked  at  all  these 
festivals  I  have  spoken  of.  Each 
one  shared  in  the  other's  joys  and 
sorrows.  Co-operation,  not  combina- 
tion, was  the  spirit  that  animated 
all  tneir  hearts.  Might  not  this  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of 
their  success,  and  why  they  so  brave- 
ly struggled  through  all  their  almost 
unsurmountable  difficulties.  And  do 
you  not  think,  oh,  you  Daughters  of 
our  Empire,  if  you  were  imbued  with 
such  a  spirit  and  strove  as  un- 
selfishly as  they  did  to  nourish  and 
increase  the  knowledge  of  and  love 
for  our  gracious  British  connection 
and  constitution,  and  by  making 
some  little  sacrifice,  if  it  is  only  to 
give  up  a  football  game  or  a  five 
o'clock  tea  to  help  on  this  noble 
cause,  might  you  not  also  in  the 
future  reap,  as  did  our  U.  E.  L.'s  a 
noble  reward? 


